Literature and Knowledge 
By Roserr H. Wesr 


F some team of eminent biologists should disclose to us with 
| the circumstances of their science that the city of New 
York is in fact a great beast using equivalents of teeth and 
tentacles to devour the human population, our thinkers would 
before long accept its findings as genuine knowledge, however 
remote from both traditional conceptions and the commonsense 
view of personal experience. But a novelist who made an analogous 
assertion in his figurative way with the same basic terms would 
scarcely be thought to impart knowledge, no matter how con- 
vincingly he wrote or how large his audience or how moved. 
His view of the city would be much closer to personal experience 
than the biologists’ could be and his way of displaying it far 
more humanly receivable than theirs to most readers. But its 
standing would remain that of a mixture of fantasy and opinion. 
For, in fact, the novel could not be cognitive in science’s sure, 
accurate, and abstract way. Is it not feasible, then, for an un- 
technological and imaginatively expressed sort of discourse to say 
something really sound about the world? Is such discourse at best 
an inferior way of speaking? Does literary vision lack all re- 
liability and precision? Does it in any way nourish a man’s mind 
with reality? 

Believers in literature feel that beyond question its great works 
do, like those of the other arts, nourish the mind in some way 
and do, like them, have their own reliability and precision. 
Literature resembles great music in touching with wonderful 
accuracy our sense of proportion and of modulation, of beginning, 
climax, and end, and of every other feature of appropriateness 
and wholeness. It is sure in the relation of part to part and of 
part to whole, in the suitability of symbol to meaning, of style 
to content, and so generally of technique to purpose. 

But perhaps all the purposes of literature lie in these sure 
techniques of its appeal to our aesthetic sense. Perhaps literature 
resembles those branches of mathematics that proceed exclusively 
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from their own arbitrary assumptions with no necessary reference 
to the natural world. Though literature is not, like advanced 
topology, wholly conceptual, some critics do hold that the fin- 
ished work must be understood as self-contained, as obedient only 
to what inner government the author achieves for it as he brings 
it into being. 

The reason that literature can hardly be so pure as topology 
in its self-containment is that common words are its basic symbols. 
An author builds everything with these evocative signs that have 
long-established reference in the external world of concretes. 
Most who read literature, then, take it somehow to signify that 
world. If it does not, most will think it as abstruse and special a 
game as most think topological mathematics, and they will abandon 
it. Popular alienation is of little concern to topologists, but litera- 
ture must have readers. The historical fact is that a preponderance 
of great literature does indeed represent the world and that its 
writers meant that it should. Is it a sound representation? Is it 
anything that we can call knowledge? 

Plainly science is not going to find that New York as a man- 
eater has discrete biological existence, and if a biologist had to 
report in the terms of his specialty on a novelist’s showing that 
the city does indeed “eat” men, he would necessarily be adverse. 
No one could suppose the novelist to be advancing a sound 
proposition with such a predicate about such a subject. But 
the novelist, of course, speaks figuratively, not propositionally. 
He makes it good with a fine tissue of fictional events and persons 
that has no match for revelation and authority in anyone’s ac- 
quaintance with the world in which the author is himself a person. 
A reader knows the fictional city as he can never know the 
actual one. Does his acquaintance with the fiction enlighten him 
about the actual, or does the fiction, because of its author’s limited 
resources of both knowledge and expression, simply delude the 
reader? 

I have heard that King Lear so corresponds to experience that 
it is useable as a case history to exhibit the symptoms of progres- 
sive senile dementia, and if it is so, the fact is a credit to Shake- 
speare. What really counts, though, in literary correspondence 
to experience is not that it be strict enough to serve such readers 
as mental pathologists in their science, but that it enlighten the 
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common reader about common experiences in a way that is itself 
a worthwhile experience. A great work, even if it deludes us a 
little about a world that is murkier than it, is worthwhile because 
its power and clarity sharpen our awareness of life and its sur- 
roundings, including awareness of our own ignorance of them. 
Is such sharpened awareness not knowledge? 

I have no wish to dispute about words or to twist literature 
into some doubtful epistemological standing. A kind of discourse 
whose very virtues may delude and whose most knowledgeful 
feature is that it sharpens awareness of random experience is- 
suing in unresolved mystery can convey no knowledge positive 
enough to meet such systematic tests as establish the conclusions 
of science. Yet perhaps literature does in its way conform the 
mind reliably to some aspects of the objective world, does make 
graspable some experiences that unless well represented remain 
diffuse and of little service to the understanding. Literature has, 
I assert, something to be true to and a way of being true to it. 
To have these is a dignity without which no formal discourse 
can continue to exist seriously. 

But of course to need dignity is not the same as to have it, and 
to assert a claim in the face of resisting facts is fatuous. The 
believer in literature must face the facts, whatever they are. 


II 


Two adverse facts about a claim that literature is “knowledge” 
are plain: first, literature does not respond well to the tests that 
science sets up for itself. Literature lacks propositional exactness, 
duplicability of findings from experiment, and predictive power— 
especially in those practical predictions that enable navigation, 
building, manufacture, medical treatment, and the like. If litera- 
ture is knowledge, it is of a kind not very strictly defined and 
demonstrable. Second, literature has such a freight of feeling as 
suggests that what knowledge it may boast is very contaminated. 
A crying child voices its feelings and arouses those of its mother. 
Does not a crying poet do the same job, though perhaps with 
superior organization and wider appeal? 

These two objections to literature as trustworthy representation 
of the world do not hold much water. Literature does not fail 
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science’s tests; simply the tests are inapplicable. And to say that 
literature’s concern with feeling invalidates it as knowledge is to 
misunderstand what literature knows and how it knows. To Sir 
Isaac Newton poetry was just “ingenious fiddle-faddle”; for, 
accepting the view that serious discourse had to be soundly 
instructive, he found poetry imprecise and full of error and 
fancy. But now no one can expect a sonnet to be edifying in 
the way that the geometry of road building is or a tragedy to be 
precise and conclusive like a theorem. The information that a 
historical novel imparts is certainly unreliable by the standard 
set for a population study, but history does not rightly control 
a novel’s basic purposes. Scientific scepticism pretty well rules 
out Faust’s Earth Spirit and Odysseus’s Cyclops. To serve their 
literary functions, however, they need not belong to observed 
species. Though Schliemann located the ruins of Troy by infor- 
mation in the Iliad, his feat was no real parallel to the predictions 
of astronomy, and anyway it was essentially extra-literary. In sum, 
the tests of science do not reliably detect literary error, and the 
emotion connected with literature, though it may proceed to 
excesses of sentimentality, sarcasm, eroticism, and the like, is not 
inevitably a contaminant of literary knowledge. 

Apologists for literature do not, of course, deny that older 
works often disregard many generally received facts and that 
later ones sometimes disregard also the formulations of science. 
The apologists do contend that literature’s is a language that may 
disregard facts and scientific formulations in the interest of 
putting with special force and clarity some plausible though not 
demonstrable views. Literary descriptions of the world have 
license to be at odds now and then with demonstrated conclusions 
and even with what “everybody knows.” To tell, for instance, 
that long ago sea wanderers found Polyphemus in a Mediterranean 
island and underwent a monstrous adventure with him fits neither 
historical nor anthropological fact. But without misleading anyone, 
it speaks in tune with deep truths about primitive wandering. 

To say, on the other hand, that the juice of trampled grapes is 
instant wine (as in the motion picture Ulysses) is as false 
literarily as scientifically, for it jangles the dramatic vision with 
an implausibility neither meaningful nor appropriate and so puts 
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the viewer off. 


The only severe test of literature’s authority about the world 
relates to the sort of judgment I have just made and so has little 
to do with logical verification. It is in a widespread and long- 
enduring public acceptance—an acceptance rooted, one assumes, 
in the plausibility, the convincingness, of the work, granted its 
conditions. Plainly Homer, Shakespeare, and Goethe and (for all 
their concern with the transcendent) Dante and Milton have 
spoken convincingly to thousands about man and his responses 
and even about nature as man experiences it directly. This test 
by time and consensus is, for obvious reasons, no parallel to the 
tests of science. What convinces men literarily is immediacy, a 
sudden appeal rather than a methodical one, and for the whole 
man, not just the intellect. Great writers have thus brought man- 
kind recognition of itself and of nature. They have endowed 
their fictions with such “life” that to read them may be like 
having direct and enlightened experience of the events they de- 
scribe. We often say of unfamiliar persons and situations that we 
cannot “know” them until we have lived with them. Through 
great literature thousands have “lived with” both the familiar 
and unfamiliar in a unique way that, though it does not duplicate 
the actual, yet in a sense exceeds it. Thus Shakespeare and 
Cervantes seem to make comprehensible much that in its raw 
state is incomprehensible to most. A great literary creation presents 
a scene so complete and so revealing that its beneficiaries feel as 
much confidence in it as if it had passed tests no less conclusive 
than those that persuaded Huxley of evolution and Sir Oliver 
Lodge of the ether. 

If this last seems inauspicious, remember that literature can 
change its course more readily than science can and with less 
invalidation of its past. The scientist of today may admire the 
science of yesterday, but much of it he cannot rely on and more 
of it is unserviceable to him. In literature, though, both the 
universal and the individual remain good from age to age. Lost 
with time is only the topical, the attitudes and interests that go 
with changing scenes. Though radical writers like Rousseau 
and Kafka may have been able to alter our general views of 
human nature a little, still what readers before them received 
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as universal did not become false after, for they simply found 
interesting new points of view. The old ones remained serviceable 
to readers, if less so to writers. As for the convincingly individual 
character from an earlier age (Hamlet, for instance), he may 
actually gain in force with time’s passage. Man’s elemental re- 
sponses—boredom, elation, renewal, disappointment, and the like— 
have not changed appreciably over the centuries of literature, 
nor has the fact of the variety in sameness of the experiences 
that evoke them. These experiences we know the better for 
literature. The test by time and consensus is a real one. 

And what of literature’s emotiveness? The theory that because 
literature is often about feeling and awakens feeling it must 
necessarily be an unsound vehicle for cognition assumes that any 
discourse that conveys a sense of life is out of control, lacks 
the discipline requisite to reliable knowledge. But the conveying 
of life through literature requires discipline in the writer, and 
getting knowledge by means of literature requires it in the reader. 
The knowing of life is, furthermore, a thing that comes to us 
whole in the same sense that life itself does. Knowing is not 
isolated in the mind but lives indivisibly with its near relatives 
conviction and faith, and so with emotion and desire, and at 
last with every kind of “feeling.” Why does the scientist “feel” 
as he does about man and nature? In part because he supposes 
that from his studies he “knows” some things about them that 
correct his informal impressions. Yet so far as his non-professional 
views are concerned he ends, like the rest of us, with simply an 
interchange between his “knowing” and his “feeling,” each shading 
each. The writer, too, studies to correct his experience, but he 
does it less with method than with intensified awareness. His 
is a way of knowing many human things simultaneously on a 
human scale. Among them, he “knows” feeling and he “knows” 
knowing. Out of such whole knowledge the great writer establishes 
and puts into words views which the reader finds attractive and, 
in the context, acceptable. 

I do not mean, of course, that Dante converts every approving 
reader to medieval Christianity. But no qualified person can go 
sympathetically through the Divine Comedy and not grasp its 
profound correspondences to humanity as, in the fertility of 
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existence, humanity may indeed be. Granted that literature con- 
vinces us with attractive plausibilities and that its plausibilities 
are not like those of science. Still, it does have genuinely to do 
with an outside and can be humanly true to it. 


Il 


But is this business of literature’s knowing feeling and knowing 
knowing (and no doubt “feeling” them both, too) just some 
of the verbalizing that science abominates? Exposition that has 
to use terms thus may certainly go astray. What is this knowing 
of feeling? What content have the plausibilities of literature, 
its tentative truths to emotional and other life? 


Birth and death, joy and suffering, and every state of man 
between are, of course, the subject matter of literature. Many 
such states are so prominent in life that no one can be oblivious 
of them. Violence, lust, and disease, for instance, and (quite as 
plain) reasonableness, love, and health. These and other salient 
experiences link in literature to reflection on such questions as 
their origins and their consequences in nature and in character 
and so to wonder and to convictions about man and his surround 
and God. With the salient experiences as literature gives them 
may go, too, the strictest and most curious alertness to myriad 
details of life, features so unsubstantial as to be virtually beyond 
the power of any but literary statement. Consider how Proust 
conveys the mannerisms of a homosexual or Dostoevsky the 
tortuous drives and inhibitions of the “underground” man. 


The grand convictions and wonder of literature about the 
powers and purposes of the universe parallel (with some in- 
clination to platitude) basic designs in theology and philosophy. 
All things have purpose—or none do. Life is preferable to death, 
unless death is bliss or sleep. Good and evil do or do not exist 
in themselves. All men are equal, except in many ways. “I” am 
my own end, or something else is. Order is paramount in civilized 
society, or freedom is. To the plausibility of views on these much 
dogmatized and conventionalized speculations, literature has often 
contributed, and as often its own plausibility has benefited from 
dogmas, conventions, theories, or their negations. Milton tried to 
give moral plausibility to God’s ways toward men; Camus 
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despaired of doing it. Mauriac’s work suggests that the universe 
has purpose, and Sartre’s that it has not. Faust indicates that 
vitality is itself a virtue and Jean Genet’s plays either that evil 
does not exist or that it is preferable to good. In such un- 
fathomable matters literature may be more convincing than 
systematic speculation is. Furthermore, a work may convince 
without unseating the convincingness of another quite opposed. 
The character of Alyosha in The Brothers Karamazov may make 
life seem “‘better” than death; the similar character and different 
career finally of Myshkin in The Idiot may reinforce a contrary 
conviction. Both display genuine possibilities for man and the 
world and make them plausible with a force that only genius 
can command. They expand the mind. 

The fact evidently is that not even genius has more than a kind 
of intuition about these grand possibilities. Literature erects a 
powerful fiction, a view of experience shaped in part by some 
fragmentary ratiocination. On the great questions and answers 
the best of literature probably has only internal validity, that is, 
self consistency. Its convincingness, nowadays at any rate, comes 
less from the grandeur of its theme than from the density of its 
texture, its wonderfully refined sense of the details of existence, 
which it works into an appropriate whole. The insubstantial 
flickerings of tone, manner, humor, sense of location, and the 
like as they play over all human experience are facts of life that 
are perceptible in fulness only to the sensitive and conveyable 
only by the master. It is with them that “life” enters literature. 
“We have heard the chimes at midnight, Master Shallow,” says 
Falstaff. What a combination of sincerity, nostalgia, ribaldry, and 
deception in those flattering and derisive words! Always, of 
course, keeping their context in mind. Somewhere in literature 
appears or may appear a refined sense of every human experience, 
and it is in these insights, perhaps, that the truths of literature 
chiefly exist. Literature portrays experience of the salesman, the 
libertine, the mystic, of the scientist himself. For science has 
its “feel,” is subject as we meet it in scientists to a sensitive aware- 
ness. To have a “feel” of science by acute observation and re- 
flection is possible to whoever views its practitioners penetratingly 
or has them well represented to him. For the literary part of such 
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knowledge is a sense of science in action among men, of the 
refinements of its relation to men and of its effect on men. These 
human nuances the scientist himself may be quite innocent of. 
He can hardly be expected to have much awareness of the im- 
pression he makes upon laymen. Yet such an impression is 
knowable, though not, of course, always the same. To know 
it is not at all like being a scientist, but it is knowledge. The 
writer who presents it need no more be a scientist than Dostoevsky 
needed to be a statistician of roulette to acquaint us with the feel 
of compulsive gambling. 

Nikos Kazantzakis uses a profusion of refined observations to 
help us feel his version of the penitential asceticism of St. Francis 
of Assisi, and Joseph Conrad uses them more cooly and acutely 
in The Secret Sharer to make vivid personal crisis and decision 
at sea. Much less subtly but still convincingly C. P. Snow achieves 
the feel of a college at Cambridge and again of a disappointment 
in physical research. The refinements of experience that give 
force to these works are mostly fictitious, of course, not re- 
portorial, and so in a sense they are not experience at all. But 
they are so like experience, so dependent upon it, so revelatory 
of it that they obviously receive light from the outside and 
reflect it enhanced. 

Literature is at its most science-like, probably, in its ob- 
servations on society. These are neither its grandest renderings 
nor its most refined, but they have some plausibility. Bernard 
Shaw’s plays are full of purposeful social opinion and portraiture. 
Are these productions knowledge? Obviously Shaw’s “advanced 
thought” has lost appeal if only because social change has robbed 
it of advanced standing. But the literary force of the plays did 
not lie in their definition of the path that society would or should 
take, but in the convincing portrayal of their time’s ferment. 


Consider a special case in which plausibilities about the future 
do have a certain importance. Is a well-conceived and well-written 
work of science fiction knowledge? If so, the reason is not what 
science may grace it, for as science that is mostly negligible. 
The extrapolation said to distinguish science fiction as a genre 
has scored an occasional prophetic success, but fictional extrapola- 
tions of technology are as surely fantasy as Polyphemus is. Science 
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fiction offers another kind of knowledge, and the weight of the 
future in it has to do not with whether its projections “come true” 
but with whether they seem true, true to men as we know them 
in the fertility of their responses. Like all literature, science fic- 
tion “imitates” man and his sense of things, his common needs, 
resources, impulses, and experiences. Most of these are long fa- 
miliar, and science fiction shows them again in that imagination 
of the future that is its specialty. 

I do not mean, of course, that science fiction has many examples 
of fine “characterization” like Conrad’s or of high passion like 
Kazantzakis’. It does not delineate men to the life or swell with 
the kind of feeling needed to be convincing about St. Francis. 
But science fiction is, like any other literature, bound to man, 
however sketchy its characterization. It is a sensing of man in 
the future, man under the science-that-may-come-to-be, under 
science as a maker of most influential new circumstances. The 
literary application always is what an may become. The chances 
that such fiction will be historically realized except in bits and 
pieces seem small, even less than Kazantzakis shows St. Francis as 
in life he really was. Literary divergence from history of past or of 
future does not, however, result in an implausible or “untrue” 
picture. Though the future is more fertile than the fictioneer as 
the past is more productive than he, still fiction may be sound 
as a rendering of possibilities. The writer has no way to know 
in detail what was actual or is to be so and what only potential, 
nor has he any obligations to report actuality. What he does is 
show us being, human and natural, as it appears to his gifted 
eye. He acquaints us convincingly with some real experiential 
possibilities, possibilities real because they are just such as con- 
ceivably may once have been actual or may come to be so. Is 
this not in its way knowledge? 


IV 


The soundness of a work of literature is a matter in part of its 
faithfulness to its own nature. It must achieve a true bond between 
the way it speaks and what it says. The tragedies of Shakespeare 
stand firm to their tragic endings, and Moliere’s satires do not 
put out buds of self-righteousness as they treat mankind’s perennial 
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errors. But sentimentality does sometimes disfigure Dickens’ 
novels. We understand that for reasons intrinsic to tragedy a 
tragic protagonist has to fail, and we understand, too, that al- 
though this necessity points the way to appropriate content it 
does not supply it. Action to fit convincingly the form that 
heroic tragedy dictates comes from the dramatist’s experience of 
the world and appeals to the viewer’s experience of it. Obviously 
Shakespeare found action to fit his chosen form, and he shaped 
his form to convey the world he saw, whereas Dickens’ verbiage 
of feeling is sometimes excessive for the events he handles. If such 
faithfulness and unfaithfulness were not reasonably plain to most 
of us as we read, literature could not win us for long. Great 
authors achieve, in some passages at least, a close conformity of 
what they say to what, with superior insight, they come really 
to believe. This conviction, successfully adhered to, is the author’s 
vision, and sometimes it may be “true.” That is, it may be sound 
extrinsically as well as intrinsically, genuinely correspondent to 
things as they are, as well as suitable to the artist’s shaping of the 
work’s inner requirements. 

Tests of an author’s vision for extrinsic soundness are hard to 
come by. Good tests of “truth” are rare even in science. P. B. 
Medawar, distinguishing what is certain in science from what is 
merely useful to the scientist seeking to take his next step of 
exploration, avers, indeed, that the only act that science can 
execute with logical certainty is repudiation of the false. Now, 
plainly logical certainty lies in another direction than that which 
literature takes, but the convincing exposure of the false (of 
sham and overconfidence, for instance) in a way that brings 
spontaneous recognition is well within literature’s range. The 
military delusions of Rabelais’ King Pichrochole display, perhaps, 
the self-deception of an incompetent imperialist and his flatterers. 
Swift’s Modest Proposal may show, among other things, the 
ferocious contradiction of humanity by Jaissez faire commerce. 
This sort of repudiation of the false has not the certainty that 
Medawar speaks of; but for moment-to-moment existence in the 
dense thronging of experience it may serve the mind rather better 
than conclusions of logical rigor. 


To isolate the cognition in a work of literature is very hard. 
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No one can generalize accurately what Rabelais and Swift say 
or place it with sureness in systematic schemes of thought about 
imperialism and commercialism. Commercialism is not, in fact, 
Swift’s ruling theme nor imperialism Rabelais’ in the episode 
of Pichrochole, nor can we ever detect such themes positively 
and beyond argument. Probably both authors speak primarily of 
general human depravity and insufficiency; the particular flaw 
is illustrative. The very terms on which they succeed literarily— 
the nice detail appropriately fitted into the over-all statement to 
convey a refined and plausible sense of their subject matter— 
insure that every declarative digest of their meaning needs endless 
qualification and that their work is intensely individual at the 
same time that it is universal. Literature is never an apparatus 
but always an organism. An expository re-statement of what it 
is that a masterwork of literature says may far exceed the bulk of 
the original without ever becoming its propositional duplicate, 
and the work itself will never couple neatly with others of its 
kind or with others on its subject. But whoever reads Rabelais 
and Swift may “know” the look of falseness in the world. 

To expose the false is, of course, an act of negative sincerity, 
of truth-telling by denial. It unconforms the mind to things as 
someone has erroneously indicated them to be. Literature is 
capable of a positive sincerity too: of affirming faith, of confront- 
ing the worst, of tracing other boundaries of contemplation than 
those previously reached. The Vicar of Wakefield Goethe thought 
to be in a pure sense Christian. Kafka’s The Trial, says Murray 
Krieger, and Conrad’s The Heart of Darkness face the existential 
nothingness; and Proust’s A la Recherche du Temps Perdu Morris 
Weitz holds both verifiable and true in one of its themes. These 
things have to do with the author’s vision, with his subtlest 
observations and most penetrating insights tied inseparably into 
the literary way of speaking. 


Vv 


The literary way of speaking reduces, of course, largely to a 
special management of words that is distinguished by its flexibility 
and fluidity. Whereas scientific language is perspicuous because 
ideally its terms have fixed and positive signification, literature’s 
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successes depend largely on a free use of terms that are fertile 
with simultaneous suggestions. Ambiguous these terms often are, 
but instead of baffling the mind they enable a growing compre- 
hension. With stripped reference, literary language has little to 
do, for it combines words imaginatively to evoke vital responses 
to convincing fictions, not to record facts or establish logical 
relations and trace natural structures. True, literary vocabularies 
are ordinarily public in the sense that the words are mostly 
commonplace. But as great writers manage commonplace words, 
the key ones, though accurately suggestive, are indefinite in 
reference, and they gain meaning from their context. The moon, 
says A. E. Housman in a poem on nocturnal loneliness, is “under- 
seas.” His words signify, of course, that the earth’s revolution 
has put the moon out of sight from the south of England. The 
travelling light that is the whole visual experience of the moon 
for most of us has “gone down” below the “curve” of the sea. 
To note the “descent” of this time-marking body helps evoke the 
night’s slow, solitary, and irretrievable passage. And to provide 
with the word underseas the image of the moon mysteriously 
awash ties the lost night to the descent into the elements of the 
poet too, and of all that live. Obviously the term “underseas” is 
not one of unvarying force in poetry, not a symbol with one es- 
tablished value. Poets use words as they need them—for visual 
suggestion, for emotional suggestion, for irony, sentiment, humor— 
and their important words are not often simply denotative. They 
stimulate the mind to grasp experience in its immediacy. 

The analytical method of science, says Jacob Bronowski, has 
as its “true purpose” to “shift our gaze from the thing or event 
to its structure. We understand a process, we explain it, when 
we lay bare in it a structure which is like one which we have 
met elsewhere.” Literature’s concern, though, is with the thing 
or event itself, and any structural reduction of it in literature is 
loose and imaginative. To convey things and events as directly 
as he can is a large part of a writer’s purpose in use of language. 
Like science, literature makes great capital of similarities, but its 
strictness with them is not like that of science. Literature wants to 
render our natural observations striking with comparisons rich 
in appropriate suggestion. Thus John Donne intricately compares 
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to the sexual union the mingling in a flea of his lover’s blood with 
his. 


Mark but this flea, and mark in this, 
How little that which thou deniest me is; 
It sucked me first, and now sucks thee, 
And in this flea our two bloods mingled be. 
Thou know’st that this cannot be said 
A sin, nor shame, nor loss of maidenhead; 
Yet this enjoys before it woo, 
And pampered swells with one blood made of two; 
And this, alas! is more than we would do. 


The natural structures of the two unions have just enough 
similarity to support the conceit in its ribald irony, an irony 
with beneath it a poignant recognition, as the figure develops 
through two more stanzas, of desire’s urgency, light-mindedness, 
and fruitlessness. Donne’s prolonged metaphor is nothing like 
a scientist’s “model,” which is a strict mathematical or other 
analogue. For though the success of Donne’s figure is largely, 
like a model’s, in its ordering it is not, like a model’s, in a rigid 
abstractness. 

Literature has other symbols, of course, than conceits such as 
Donne’s, symbols simpler and grander than the union in Donne’s 
flea and less intricately applied. Consider the snow in James 
Joyce’s “The Dead,” which ends thus: 


. . . Yes, the newspapers were right, snow was general all 
over Ireland. It was falling on every part of the dark central 
plain, on the treeless hills, falling softly upon the bog of Allen 
and farther westward, softly falling into the dark mutinous 
Shannon waves. It was falling, too, upon every part of the 
lonely churchyard on the hill where Michael Furey lay buried. 
It lay thickly drifted on the crooked crosses and headstones, 
on the spears of the little gate, on the barren thorns. His soul 
swooned slowly as he heard the snow falling faintly through the 
universe and faintly falling, like the descent of their last end, 
upon all the living and the dead. 


Joyce certainly did not, like a scientist, pare his communication 
here to the skeleton of a strictly relevant isomorph. But no one, 
I believe, can read his story sympathetically without sensing man’s 
border with mystery in that image of the snow drifting every- 
where upon the storied country and its people. It does, of course, 
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speak riddlingly, almost parabolically. To different readers it 
conveys somewhat different suggestions, and to no one, perhaps, 
an unvarying set of them. Some critics read the story as Christian 
and thus cosmically optimistic, others as wholly without religious 
assumptions and thus pessimistic. Such readings, though perhaps 
a sign of vitality in the work, are peripheral to it. Whether man’s 
border with mystery is with the divine or with the void is no 
part of the essential “knowledge” in “The Dead”; the story does 
not say one way or the other. What Joyce does is to transmute 
the familiar to the strange and bring the ordinary to a boundary 
with the awesome. Everybody who grasps the story at all must 
somehow understand in it the elemental juncture of life with 
death made acutely visible. 

Certainly any sensible man will concede that the models of 
science deal wonderfully and convincingly with all sorts of 
natural boundaries. But the delights of scientific knowledge should 
be no bar to literature’s kind of knowledge. Without literature 
the mind may attend too little to the feel of the immediate world 
and so lack a sophisticated flexibility in many personal affairs. 


VI 


That literary discourse is not so referential as science likes its 
own to be, that it eschews abstractions as much as it can, and 
slides away from the propositional does not mean that it is without 
intense thought and judicious arrangement. The ingenuity that 
Newton granted poetry goes largely to finding and getting just 
right the symbols—large and small, simple or elaborate, abrupt 
or continuing—that are most of literature’s voice. The writer 
intends to be exact, as Joyce was, in his evocations not only of 
universality but also of immediacy. If Joyce speaks riddlingly, we 
must ascribe it to literature’s special voice, which conveys much 
by indirection, and to a subject so difficult that to be explicit 
on it is the surest way to be false. For my last illustrations of 
what it may mean to say that literature is knowledge, consider 
two modest poems on death, a theme much written upon in 
every age. 

Death is an experience common to all men, but not one on 
which we have reliable reports from those who have been through 
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it. What literature does in its representations of death (that is, 
of living men contemplating the dead or the dying) is in part 
what, in our observation, death itself does: repeat over and over 
the coming of the event with an endless variety of persons and 
circumstances. Though the experience of dying is, as far as we 
know, single with the sameness of all experience that narrows 
finally to the elemental, the literature on it is not a monotone. 
Scientists may think that literature treats tediously of death— 
that is, at length without progress—and indeed if to lack move- 
ment to some such exact comparison of abstract structures as 
Bronowski speaks of is to lack progress, literature progresses little 
on any subject. Certainly literary men are at sea about the meaning 
of death. But at least they can seek it, as scientists cannot, in the 
multifariousness of personal experience. This is, after all, where 
for a self-conscious being death takes place. 

Great writers have had their exceptional powers of observa- 
tion, imagination, and expression by which to show us con- 
vincingly some of the qualities of death as experience. Tolstoy 
traces the whole of Ivan Ilyitch’s awareness of his own terminal 
illness, and Ambrose Bierce gives us the last mental paroxysms 
of a hanged man in “An Occurrence at Ow] Creek Bridge.” Other 
works besides Joyce’s “The Dead” speak of the effect on us of 
death as we sense it latent in ourselves or see it take place in 
others. Thus A. E. Housman deals with our sense of mortality. 
A man’s bones, he indicates in “The Immortal Part,” outlast the 
rest of him and so in a sense will be born of him. By their inertness 
and their charnel associations they urge this birth upon him: 


Wanderers eastward, wanderers west, 
Know you why you cannot rest? 

’Tis that every mother’s son 

Travails with a skeleton, 


Lie down in the bed of dust; 
Bear the fruit that bear you must; 
Bring the eternal seed to light, 
And morn is all the same as night. 


So, the poet continues, his bones within him say. 


None of this, of course, is even faintly related to science. 
Housman had no justification in physiology for ascribing deadness 
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to bones especially, and to say that the skeleton is “born” at 
death is no contribution to obstetrics. But ancient symbol ascribes 
deadness to bones especially, and birth and death are similar 
events; both are radical passages from state to state, and in both 
an interior part separates from the parent body. This is enough 
for Housman’s metaphor and its “knowledge” of the intimate 
presence of death in the midst of life. By a unique representation 
the poem conforms our minds startlingly to the commonplace 
that every man has pent within him a personal experience that 
he must undergo alone. In re-statement this is, of course, ordinary 
enough, and its vehicle, taken literally, is simply “fiddle-faddle.” 
But Housman’s poem is less concept than device, a way of repre- 
senting through verbal indirection one man’s sense of mortality 
so as to catch the enlarged recognition of other men. The achieve- 
ment is not new in poetry, nor is this the mightiest example of it. 
But Housman has managed it with original device and renewed 
force and so advanced our “tragic sense of life.” 


To say that the poet’s intimations of mortality become 
knowledge for his reader is to take as knowledge an untechnical 
kind of cognition that is directly available to us all but which 
most will not achieve without some telling formulation of it. 
Recognizing the world in literature is not Platonistic remembering 
from pre-existence, but it is, in the reader, something like that 
remembering. It is a spontaneous response to a compelling re- 
hearsal that gives finished form to awareness that in itself has 
but rudimentary form. Literature’s knowledge is rarely capsuled 
or itemized, however trim and explicit its reminders may seem 
(as in Jane Austen’s novels, for instance), but its associations 
do weave patterns correspondent to the world. Consider how 
Emily Dickinson takes as theme an ancient theory of the dead 
and with a few deftly suggestive fragments says some things about 
death that are memorable and sure in literature’s special way: 


Safe in their alabaster chambers, 

Untouched by morning and untouched by noon, 
Sleep the meek members of the resurrection, 
Rafter of satin and roof of stone. 


Light laughs the breeze in her castle of sunshine; 
Babbles the bee in a stolid ear; 
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Pipe the sweet birds in ignorant cadence— 
Ah, what sagacity perished here! 


Grand go the years in the crescent above them, 
Worlds scoop their arcs, and firmaments row, 
Diadems drop and Doges surrender, 

Silent as dots on a disk of snow. 


Miss Dickinson has spoken here more far-reachingly than our 
real information about death justifies. But her poem does not 
lose effect, for things well within our acquaintance do most of 
its work, and that work is, in fact, to remind us acutely of these 
things and of others in their association with death and so to 
open our eyes to it and to them. 

The object to which we attend is the sleeping dead, securely 
waiting out the world to the day of resurrection. The poem’s 
conception of this not quite visualizable affair is that of a 
Mortalist—one who believes that the soul sleeps with the body 
until Judgment. By contrasting the oblivious stillness of the 
sleepers with the distant continuing stir of the world on whose 
passing they wait, the poem conveys the sense of a total waiting, 
a suspension of all event, a peculiarly vast silence and immobility. 
What stir, then, of the world’s innumerable activities? Not its 
rages and pains or its triumphs and ecstasies, since they, made 
vivid, would be out of key with the quiet and dignity of the 
waiting. Nor any large pathos of living such as comes from love 
and birth and the grief of personal loss. 

The poem begins with the safeness of the dead in their con- 
ventional dwelling (“alabaster chambers,” “Rafter of satin and 
roof of stone”) and with their inattentiveness, “untouched” by 
even the diurnal round. The “meek members” contrast with their 
proud destiny, “resurrection”; meekness takes on paradoxical force 
as a feature of such destiny. 

The images of the second stanza are of natural things in which 
the senses delight, though they are too ordinary to seem especially 
significant as we daily experience them: breeze, sunshine, bees, 
birds and their piping. To the “stolid ear” these are casual 
pleasures; to one aware of the sleep of death they become 
poignant in the mystery of their very commonness. The “cadence” 
of birds is “ignorant” until felt against silence and oblivion, when 
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suddenly appreciation of it seems profound “sagacity” that 
“perished” with the ear that heard. 

The final stanza is of the sweep of the cosmos and of history, 
of the circling of years, of worlds and firmaments in their courses, 
the hardly perceptible surrender of earth’s rulers. And so the 
poem expands from the close tomb to the sunlit day to the 
“crescent” of centuries and the “arcs” of worlds and suddenly 
contracts again, as even the most resplendent of men drop into 
white silence. 

What do we “know” from this? Not that the soul “sleeps” or 
even exists or that the dead will in any way be resurrected, 
though these things are intelligible in the poem as faith imaginative- 
ly used to frame this particular lyric consideration of death. The 
texture of the poem is chiefly in the effective association of death 
with waiting, safeness, inattentiveness, inoffensiveness, and silence 
against the background of some pathetic items of sepulture, of 
smiling nature, and of the heedless sidereal and political cycles. 
That the dead wait we do not surely know; but what they do 
is like waiting, and this we know. Nor do we see how they can 
be in peril or give the least attention or offense. As for their 
silence, we experience it most directly. 

None of these things is a discovery on the poet’s part or on 
ours. Our rudimentary acquaintance from experience and report 
covers them. But most of us do not contemplate them effectively, 
whereas Emily Dickinson did. We know them the better for the 
form she gave her contemplation. 

A lyric is, of course, a comparatively slight specimen of literary 
discourse—just a kiss to the world, Goethe said—and Miss Dick- 
inson’s lyric and Housman’s are not among the weightiest. I use 
them because they are short and plain, in a way that the best of 
Yeats, say, or Dylan Thomas, is not, to exhibit what I mean by 
literature taken as knowledge. 

Obviously human knowledge is never all-inclusive or unchang- 
ing, whether it belongs to literature or to science. It is constantly 
exploratory and in flux, fast or slow. “Discoveries” and “geniuses” 
alter it most dramatically, but what alters it most fundamentally 
is the shifting of our interests. Out of an infinite number of 
possible experiments the scientist performs those that beckon to 
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his current concern, and he judges productive those that help him 
to another step. They are knowledge for him as they define 
what he can do next and what not. For a time, at least, they are 
plausible, they convince. The history of science is full of once- 
serviceable plausibilities whose power to convince has leaked 
away with their usefulness. But while they did serve, they were 
knowledge. 

The serviceability of literature is not, as I have indicated, like 
that of science because the test of its plausibilities is much less 
confining than the tests of science, so that literary plausibilities 
cannot be put to work in a controlled and self-extending series. 
But, as I have also indicated, literature’s plausibilities are suited to 
very fundamental and enduring human interests. While these 
interests live and grow, literature will keep trying to be convincing 
in the light of them. To be convinced by literature that derives 
its plausibility genuinely from the objective world is, in the 
imperfect, mutable, human sense, to know. 

Not, I will confess now, that the term “know” matters much. 
What does matter for literature is that it should seek reality 
and be acknowledged to seek it with a power of its own that 
suggests that its quest is worth keeping on with. 


